CHAPTER SIX

THE Baron's liking for Narwitz had always been reluctant
and a trifle surprised, for his wife had chosen Julie's
husband and he distrusted all her judgements. He was,
moreover, impatient of invalidism; people should live or
die, like animals, he said, and nothing in contemporary
legislation angered him more than its sentimental pre-
servation of the unfit. "Run a farm on the same principle
and you'd be bankrupt in a couple of years." In the
application of his doctrine, he was pleased, with a smile, to
be inconsistent, making an exception of women, particu-
larly of elderly women, who were entitled to be cosseted
in armchairs and to remember, with him, their youth. As
for the illnesses of young girls, he didn't believe in them;
marriage was his remedy; but because even young girls
were feminine and therefore in his eyes privileged to have
their follies winked at, he did not wish them to be humanely
killed when they fell sick; they were to be shut away and
sent flowers and books until they were sane and present-
able again.

But invalidism in men, except in tenants of his who had
the grace to die not of sickness but of old age, appeared to
him as a contradiction of Nature. Wiry and vigorous
himself, with a light in his eye, a spring in his walk, and
a seat on a horse that young men might envy, he recog-
nized Rupert's illness as a fact, and even the probability
that he would not recover from it, without bebg able to
overcome in himself a feeling of anger against the worn
features so often twisted by pain, the crooked walk, the
single, emaciated hand. In spite of this, he liked Rupert
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